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BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


How Widespread Are the Instincts of the Gave Woman? 


Morgan was already in his own 
bed, not too convincingly asleep. She 
put out the light and crept into hers. 


long flight of slept:. As he entered 
and came up the stairs, she ran down 
to meet him. and flung herself into 
his arms. 

“A month!” she cried. How did 
you stand it? I've felt like a widow. 
I’ll never let you go again.” 

“It’s 'been fearful,” he mumbled. 
“But I’m filthy. Is there time for a 
bath before dinner?’’ 

"There is not. Wash your face and 
come right away. I’m off to serve 
up.” 

Morgan barely touched his food, 
hardly raised his eyes from his plate. 
Marjory chattered brightly, and told 
several anecdotes of the developing 
wonders of Morgan junior, but even 
these brought only a vague smile and 
response. 

After dinner she wasjied up and 
Morgan retired to the living room to 
smoke instead of helping her place 
the dishes on the rack to dry. Mar¬ 
jory’s heart felt like adamant and her 
brain never clearer. 

Morgan was walking restlessly up 
and down the room as Marjory 
seated herself with a piece of needle¬ 
work. He threw himself into a chair. 

“I’ve got something to say to you,” 
he announced, his voice harsh and 
abrupt. 

"Yes?" asked Marjory sympatheti¬ 
cally "Business bad? I’ve noticed 
you looked rather worried." 

"No. It's worse—much worst-. I—I 
don’t know how to say it.” 

"You haven't been speculating with 
the firm’s money?” asked his wife 
anxiously. 

"How can you say such a thing!*’ 
He looked astonished and outraged. 

“Of course. N I didn’t reaJly mean it. 

I know' you’re the soul of honor. But 
somehow that's what a woman nat¬ 
urally thinks of—In this old town, at j 
least—when her husband comes home 
looking tragic.” 

"Well, I haven't. Honorable—T 
don't know’ what I’ve got to say will 
sound very honorable to you, but it’s 
got to be said.” 

“Well, spit it out,” said Marjory, 
with the inelegance of her genera¬ 
tion. “I'm sure I can't imagine what 
It is. but you’ll feel better when you j 
get it off your chest.” 

Morgan sighed heavily. She looked 
so innocent and trusting, so sweetly | 
concerned. 

“It’s this—I want you to get-a, 
divorce!” 

"Morgan Chester!” Marjory looked 
as if the floor had risen and bounced 
her upright. Then she laughed. 
“You never were very good at jokes. ! 
Morgan, dear, and I must say that I 
was a rather heavy one. Try again.” j 

"I mean it,” ho said desperately. 

Marjory permitted her face to be¬ 
come serious. 

"But why? What's wrong? If I l 
haven't made you happy and com- ! 
fortable in these two years and more, | 
you should have pointed out my ' 
faults. I’m very adaptable.” 

“You’ve—you made me perfectly | 
happj. But it was a boy and girl ! 
affair. I am a boy no longer " 


M arjory chbstbr was 

twenty, she was excitingly 
pretty, she had a handsome 
and industrious young hus¬ 
band and a beautiful baby. True, their 
income was small, but in San Fran¬ 
cisco money matters nothing if "'one 
“belongs." 

When Marjory married she did 
what more than one girl of her set 
had done—she took a flat in San 
IVancisco and was her own cook and 
housemaid. Her husband was not yet 
a junior partner in his uncle’s large 
importing and exporting business, 
hut ther£ was no doubt of his quality, 
and he had never been wild. 

As’ efficiency was the keynote of 
Marjory’s character, she soqn became 
an expert cook, and not only fed her 
husband satisfactorily, but tlieir 
friends at numerous little dinners, 
beautifully appointed with the wed¬ 
ding presents and her own good 
taste. An itinerant Jap waited on the 
table. * 

She was passionately domestic, and 
preferred to sew for the baby or 
herself while Morgan smoked a pipe 
and read novels aloud in the evening. 

Of course she had a car. Mr. Har- 
borough. Morgan's uncle, had given 
her a coupe lor a wedding present. 
In the morning, alter her housework 
was over, she took the nurse and baby 
for a drive through the Golden Gate 
Park, the woods of the Presidio, along 
the beach or around Twin Peaks. 
During those afternoons which her j 
admirable housekeeping left quite ( 
free she drove about to see her: 
l riends or took tea vyith them at the 
Town and Country Club or in the! 
court of the Palace Hotel. The sum- j 
mor she spent at her father's place in 
the country, and Morgan commuted. • 
Free of all house duties, she took part J 
in the quiet life of Menlo Park or J 
the gayer life of Burlingame. 

Ella Covington, who was still a ' 
had cook, said to her one day: 

"You are altogether too lucky. I 
Marge. It can’t last.” 

\nd Bessie Carroll, whose looks j 
had faded, remarked upon another! 
occasion: 

"Life is not all roses, you know. ! 
Seems to me you’ll find a thorn one 1 
of these days. Stands to reason.” 

Marjory merely smiled at these i 
sallies and tilted her charming little 
bead. 

Several months later, when Marjory 
and Bessie were sitting in a corner of 
the broad veranda at Menlo, sewing.i 
Bessie said abruptly 

"Marjory, what would you do if—if j 
— things didn't go on coming your • 
way? Everything is’ lovely new. but; 
things don’t last, you know." 

"Things will last with me.” said 1 
Marjory placidly, threading a needle, j 
“We make our own lives. Of course, i 
we cannot prevent death, and if ! 
there should be a red revolution I > 
couldn't kelp that, either. But within 
limits-” 

Bessie's keen, gray eyes contracted ; 
to a sharp point as she watched Mar¬ 
jory contentedly stitching. She won- ; 
dcred how well she knew this friend | 
who had been the most popular girl i 
of her set even during their school | 
days. 

Marjory could not be tabulated as! 
de\**r. But versatile! Yes. a girl i 
who could dance like a seraph and ■ 
make a bed like a hospital nurse. ; 
who could entertain a roomful and ! 
cook to please a man, who was the 
“best mixer in the bunch” and made I 
frocks that might have come from • 
Paris—yes. Marjory might be called I 
versatile! 

Bessie stifled a yawn. 

“The old Spanish grandees left the , 
blessing—or curse—of manana on ! 
this valley. I'd take about ten j 
stitches a month if I lived here. I 
What do you think of this Lydia j 
Farren?” 

“Lydia Barren?” asked Marjory [ 
vaguely. “Oh. that New York girl— | 
Mrs. Drummond’s niece. I've never ! 
thought about her at all.” 

"But she’s frightfully good-looking i 
—and smart. Of course, she seems a \ 
lot older than we do, but she's really 
only twenty-two. And a winner, j 
The men have fallen for her hard. I 
Regular siren—too much class about \ 
her for a vamp. I met her at a house j 
party last week, and she askei? a lot] 
of questions about you." 

“Did she? Morgan liked her. I re¬ 
member now." » 

Mrs. Carroll opened her mouth, 
then closed it firmly, as if nobly re¬ 
sisting a too-feininine temptation. 

"Of course, you'll go to Clara’s 
luncheon. She's asked about forty j 
people, and I’ve an idea it’s given for j 
Lydia Farren. Sunday luncheons are 
a godsend with the men off duty 
and jn town and on in the country. 
And Clara's got the best cook on the 
peninsula. I suppose we'll all play 
»nah jong afterward, worse luck. I 
hate games.” 

“Oh. I adore mail jongV cried 
Marjory. "Morgan and I play every 
night. He’s felt too tired to talk 
lately, and we don’t either of us care 
to read in summer, so mah jong 
suits us down to the ground. I tell 
U<m he’s a born gambler and doesn't 
know it.” 

“Hmm," said Bessie. "No. 1 never 

should have said that. He's too_ 

well, impulsive, ardent—for he’s 
such an old steady at business. I 
fancy it’s just reaction. T never 
could Imagine him gambling deliber¬ 
ately with life. Could you?” 

Marjory’s eyes looked very wise 
and very innocent as she raised them 
to her friend's speculative gaze. 

"What do we know about any¬ 
body?” she asked, smiling. 

* * * 

Q N Sunday Marjory turned into the 
gateway of La Quinta at pre¬ 
cisely 1 o’clock. Morgan had barely 
spoken during the drive and had 
smoked incessantly. Marjory as¬ 
sumed that he was cogitating over 
a “deal,” but was a trifle disappointed 
that he had not noticed her charming 
costume. But she was sure of having 
a thoroughly good time and knew’ 
that Morgan would "come to" as 
soon as the party really began. 

Clara Oswald embraced Marjory 
warmly. 

“Marjy! Darling! How adorably 
sweet look! Not a day over sixteen. 
Doesn’t she, Morgan?” 

And Morgan, whose manners were 
perfect, answered promptly, "Rather. 
Always the same and sometimes more 
£o.” But his eyes roved. 

Mrs. Oswald frowned and turned 
away. Guests were pouring in. She 

? it her arm around Marjory. , 

“You've met Miss Farren, of course, 
ou two should be great friends." 
Marjory smiled brilliantly and shook 
a languid hand. “I’m so glad you 
like us well enough to spend the 
summer out here. Bessie has told 
me ee much about you that I’ve 


HIS BRAIN FLASHED FLLLA AWAKE. “WHAT'S THIS MEAN? WHAT AM I DOING ON THIS VESSEL 


stand she has quite a fortune. Do 
you propose to live on her? And as 
for society, even Mrs. Drummond 
would throw her down. She’s moth¬ 
er’s friend, and that old crowd always 
stands together. Lydia Farren is an 
outsider, niece or no niece." 

“We’ve no intention of staying here. 
We’ll go to New York, and I shall 
become a newspaper man.” 

"I wonder. 1 should say there were 
no two minds so unlike as the news¬ 
paper and the business mind. And 
how docs the haughty Miss Farren 
like the idea of being a reporter's 
wife?” 

“She doesn’t care. Nothing matters 
if we can only marry." 

“Well,” said Marjory, crossing her 
strong, capable little hands and sit¬ 
ting back in her chair, "I shall not 
get a divorce.” 

“W-h-a-a-t!” He stared at her- in 
amazement. "After all I’ve told you? 
D’you mean to say you want to hang 
on to a man who wants another 
woman?" 

“That’s not the point. What’s mine 
is mine, and I propose to keep it, 
even if it is damaged goods. When I 
married jou it was not with the 
least intention of giving you up to 
any other woman later, although I 
made no doubt a good many would 
want you. I'm just as convinced as 
ever that I picked out the right man 
to spend my life with.# You are tem¬ 
porarily insane, that’s all ' 


she said. “And you don’t know' Mar¬ 
jory. Leave it to her." 

When Lydia Farren moved over to 
Mrs. Hobson’s Marjory telephoned to 
Mr. Harborough and invited him to 
luncheon. Ho was an old bachelor, 
fond of Morgan, his only living rela¬ 
tive and his heir, and devoted to 
Marjory and the baby. 

Marjory gave him a light and de¬ 
lectable luncheon, and told her story 
in the living room over the coffee. 

“I want you to take it calmly,” 
said Marjory, "and do what I ask you. 
Just regard Morgan as a temporary 
lunatic and help ine run this affair.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do? 
I’d like to kick him out." 

"What I want you—now—to do is 
to have a detective watch him and let 
me know if he makes any plans to 
leave California. Then T’ll know 
what to do. Then you'll do a good 
part of it. I’ve told mother not to 
say a word to father about it. He’s 
so peppery that he’d ruin everything." 

"Well, count on me," said Mr. Har¬ 
borough. heartily. “The young ras¬ 
cal—fool! I hope you’ll give him a 
lesson he ll never forget.” 

"Oh. he'll get his lesson." said Mar¬ 
jory coolly. 

Marjory continued to take the nurse 
and the baby for the usual morning 
drive, and visited the downtown 
shops when necessary. When friends 
called she talked serenely of the many 
interests they had in common and in¬ 
vited them to play mah-jong. 

It was just seven weeks from that 
first momentous interview that Mor¬ 
gan burst into her bedroom late one 
night. She was lying in n nest of 
pink pillows, reading. He looked 
haggard and desperate. 

“Marjory.” he said tensei>. "1 give 
you one more chance. Will you di¬ 
vorce me?" 


“Oh. no,” said Marjory: "oh, no ” 

“Then take the consequences,” he 
mumbled. . He went out wearily and 
closed the door softly behind him. 

Two days later Mr. Harborough in¬ 
vited himself to lunch. 

“There are developments,” he an¬ 
nounced. “He’s engaged passage on 
the President Taft, sailing for China 
on the 9th.*’ 

“All right.” said Marjory "We’ll 
act." 


ing swiftly, but there was no soune 
of machinery, engines. 

Groaming. he succeeded in swinging 
liimeelf out of the berth and stag 
gered to one of the portholes. H< 
pushed the curtain aside and poorer 
out. his eyes blinking at the dazzlinp 
sunshine. Then he collapsed on the 
floor. He was on a sailing vessel. 

He dragged himself to his fee' 

| after a time with a dull desire foi 
comfort—the pillows were unusual! 
soft, even for a liner—ho fell asleep 

When he awoke he was aware tha 
| some one was in the room—standing 
beside him—holding an ice hag ot 
his head. He turned his head slight 
ly and. glanced tip. Marjory wn- 
looking down at him anxiously 

“Are you feeling better?' si* 
asked. 

Her voice sounded very soft and 
sweet—an abrupt clipped voice would 
have tortured his nerves. Marjorit; 
was a wonder in some ways 

His* brain flashed, fully awake. H■ 
pushed aside her hand and sat up 
clutching the curtain. 

"What’s this mean?” he cried 
furiously. "What am 1 doing on this 
sailing vessel? My word! I’ve been 
shanghaied." 

“Nonsense. Lie down and I’ll tel* 
you all about it.” 

She forced him back gently and 
replaced the ice l»ag firmJy on hi 
head. "You have been very ill." sh- 
said in the* smooth, practical tones 
of a nurse. "You broke down, lutd 
a collapse, and the doctor said tin- 
best thing was to get you on a sail¬ 
ing vessel at once. I only agreed 
when I heard that a Dr. Merle wa- 
to sail on the same ship for a rest. 
All you really have to do is to li» 

* here quietly until you are able to 
get on deck, and then just sit thcr* 
and drink in the salt air and sun¬ 
shine. Thu captain was good enough 
to let you have Ills cabin, by th« 
way*." 

“When was 1 taken ill?" asked 
Morgan sharply. "I don’t remember 
a thing about it." 

"Of course not. You came in 
frightfully late that night, looking 
ill and suddenly collapsed.” 

"Funny 1 don’t remember it. Have 
a curious idea something happened 
in the park." 

"1 don’t think you were in a con¬ 
dition to remember anything when 
you came in. You did have a lump 
on the back of your head as if you 
had fallen. It was lucky 1 happened 
to be awake, or you would have lain 
In the hall till morning.” 

"Well—I suppose so—but it’s devil 
ish queer. Sure somebody didn't 
»knock me on the head in the park” 
That’s what it felt like, all right.” 

"Oh. 1 hope not! You were no* 
rebbed. You must have sudden l> 
lost consciousness and fallen." 

“How long have I been uncon 
scious?” 

"Oh, nearly a week. Dr Merle lias 
given you morphino to dull the pain 
in your head and let you sleep.” 

“Morphine! No wonder my mouth 
feels like—1 don’t know what it feels 
like—nor the rest of me, either. I'd 
like a drink.V 

Marjory filled a glass with water 
and ho drank it eagerly. Then h r 
fell # back with a groan. 

“A sailing vessel! I’ll probably be 
■sick as a dog.” 

“No doubt. That is one reason 
the doctor gave you so much mor 
phine. Later, he says, being sick will 
do you a lot of good." 

“Good!” he growled. ••I’ll hate m>- 
self and everybody else on earth." 

“It’s not romantic, but it's some 
times as good for the mind as th«- 
body. Now, lie still.” She shook the 
ice bag and replaced it on»his head 

“Where are we bound for?” 

"Australia.” 

“Australia!” * He was almost abb 
to shout. “Why, that means—on a 
sailing vessel-’’ 

"Three months. You’ll be helping 
the captain run the ship by tha 
time." 

“Three months! Is there a wire¬ 
less on board?” 

"Of course not. What object it*, 
going to sea for a rest and take a 
wireless ■ along? Uncle Rick picked 
out this ship for that very reason 
He knows the captain, too. He w*a^ 
wonderful—so helpful! He managed 
everything." 

Morgan still had a glimmering sus 
picion. but. after all, what did it 
matter? He was rather glad of the 
prospect, on the whole. Now fate 
had taken the matter in hand. For 
three months he would be power¬ 
less—and rest—rest—rest- And 

Marjory had always been the sort 
who was there when you wanted 
her- 

He fell asleep. 

Marjory sat down and took his 
hand firmly in hers. 

(Copyright, ItMA 


spoke warmly of Miss Farren’s 
charms., But w hen she stole a glance 
at his face she saw that it w as sad 
and depressed. 

Marjory drove down to Menlo more 
slowly than was her habit. She felt 
somewhat bewildered. It could not 
be that Morgan was seriously ,at¬ 
tracted to this girl—a man who had 
been married for only two completely 
happy years. Morgaji! So soon! Her 
square little chin quivered. 

Marjory joined an Italian class In 
San Francisco which met three times 
a week in the afternoon. On those 
days she naturally called for Morgan 
and motored him home. On the alter¬ 
nate days he arrived on the late train 
with various excuses. He was usually 
inoodV, and stole off for long, soli¬ 
tary walks in the evening. 

In August he went to Los Angeles 
on business for the firm, and Miss 
Farren departed for a motor trip in 
the north. Marjory played tennis at 
the Country Club, went to numerous 
luncheons and dances, and was as gay 
and popular as ever. 

Late in August Morgan wrote that 
his old college chum, Stanley Morti¬ 
mer. had asked him to spend a week 
in Santa Barbara. Marjory tele¬ 
graphed. urging him to go. 

A day or two later she read in the 
society notes &f a morning paper 
that Miss Lydia Farren of New York 
was visiting the Stanley Mortimers at 
Santa Barbara. 


\/JORGAN half opened his eyes and 
gazed dully about him. His head 
ached horribly and his body felt 
leaden. 

The room was very dark, but his 
straining eyes soon made out unfa¬ 
miliar outlines. A very small room. 
Could it be a hospital? More like a 
prison cell. He had a flicker of mem¬ 
ory. Something had descended on his 
head and split it open—in Golden 
Gate Park. 

He closed his eyes, but could not 
sleep. He became aware of a curious 
sound, a creaking, straining. Yes! 
That was it. The straining of cables, 
a rushing, hissing. He was at sea. 

' Of course! The President Taft. 
But how had he got on board? He 
had not told a soul but her that he 
had bought his ticket, and she hud 
not been with him that night. Nor 
had he packed his trunk, much less 
taken out of the house. Or had 
he? And that blow affected his mem¬ 
ory? He had heard of such things. 
And she was on hoard, of course. He 
would soon be up. Then, of course, 
it would be as wonderful as they had 
planned. But he hoped she would i 
have sense enough to keep out—he J 
couldn't sec her in a sick room. 

His heavy lids drooped again, then 1 
flew wide open. The ship was mov- 


the company rushed to the mah-jong 
tables, but Marjory noted that Mor* 
gan and Miss Farren sauntered off in 
the direction of the Japanese garden. 
Nevertheless, she had never played a 
better game. 

During the drive to Menlo she chat¬ 
tered of the heavenly time she had 
had. taking no notice whatever of 
Morgan's* nervous silence. 

She mapped out her preliminary 
tactics that night as she sat before 


OK stared at her. bewildered and 
furious. He didn’t like her ex¬ 
pression at all.- For the first time he 
was* really apprehensive. 

“Surely." he stammered. “Surely— 
your pride-” 

“Exactly. I’ve an enormous amount 
of pride—far too much to permit my 
husband to desert me for another 
woman." 

“But you can’t keep me. I’ll leave 
you." 

"One isn’t the daughter of a lawyer 
for nothing. As soon as you’ve left 
the house with your trunk I’ll take 
the baby to Santa Barbara for his 
health. Father will give me the 
money. There I'll stay until you come 
to your senses." 

Morgan throw himself into a chair 
and beat his head with his hands 
"Marjory. Marjory!” he almost* 
sobbed. “You must understand. I 
tell you this thing *is life or death 
with me. I can’t live without her, and 
I’ll never live with you again. I 
haven’t a bit of feeling of any kind 
left for you.’* 

Marjory answered steadily; 

"That doesn’t so much matter. It 
goes in time, anyhow.” 

"You—you-” gasped Morgan. “I 

don’t know* you at all. You’re not the 
woman I married!” 

“Oh, yes, I am—only more so.” 

She stood up. Her face was still 
composed, her color even. Her eyes 
looked like shining, hard pebbles. 

“Shall you go tonight?” she asked. 

“I don’t know what to do! No. I 
won’t go tonight. But Til sleep in 
here." 

. "The davenport is very comfortable. 
I’ll make up a bed for you.” 

She returned in a moment with her 
arms full of bedclothes and made up 
a bed on a large davenport with neat¬ 
ness and precision. 

“I’ve put your toothbrush and 
shaving things in the other bath¬ 
room,” she said. “You won't mind 
sharing it with Annie. She’s sound 
asleep, by the way—luckily.” 

“Is she?” Morgan had forgotten 
the existence of the nurse. “Mar¬ 
jory!” 

His wife yawned. “Really, Morgan, 
I ve*said all I have to say on the sub¬ 
ject. Good night.” 

When Marjory reached her room 
she fell on her U?d and sobbed noise¬ 
lessly for an hour. Then she took 


^JORGAX looked at her for the 
time in displeased surp 
L*>gic and Marjory! 

^he was regarding h 
speculatively. 

“What made you fee! 
grown-up?'' she asked. 

“Oh—can’t you guess?*’ 

"Fancy yourself In lov 
other woman 
pens 


THE flat was in perfect order, as 
neat and shining as a new box 
of toys. Morgan, who had motored up 
from Santa Barbara with a friend, 
would arrive in a few moments. 
Marjory’** expression was serene. 

A motor paused raspingly in front 
of the house. Morgan ascended the 


i F irst Public T elegram 
| Sent Eighty Years Ago 


r e with some 
I’ve noticed that hap- 
to men of any old age. Mr. 
Standish is going on fifty and is mak¬ 
ing a fool of himself over little Polly 
Orcutt. But you’ve hardly reached 
the chicken age.” 

Morgan prowled. Certainly not: 
Tliat's the point." And then he burst 
out violently: "I love a woman: And 
for the first time! As a man falls in 
love—not a boy.” 

”1 suppose you’ll go on falling in 
love every two years or so—as you 
feel more and more mature-*• 

“Marjory! You must take me seri¬ 
ously!” 

“Impossible. Tou are exactly like 
baby, tiring of one toy and shrieking 
for another. You are anything but 
flattering—but somehow I feel even 
more mature than you do, and almost 
as maternal as I feel for Mordkins.” 

He swore and sprang to his feet. 
“You’ve got to see things straight, 
and you’ve got to give me a divorce. 
I want to marry Lydia Farren.” 

He glared down at the little figure 
in the chair. 

But Marjory answered ruminatlvely, 
“That New York girl? She certainly 
does look like an old-stager. So she’s 
taken you in hand?*’ * 

“She loves me and wants to spend 
her life with me. She’s had her own 
experiences and knows her own mind, 

as I do now. I tell you-” he 

blushed crimson and swung on his 
heels—"it’s—it's—one of those great 
passions that come to a man and 
woman only in a lifetime.” 

“ 'Passion’ is the word for it. Why 
not have an affair with her and get 
over it?” 

"Affair 


Cupid, Stage Manager 


A TABLET, on the land office 
building, formerly the post 
office, at 7th and. F streets, 
marks the spot where, eighty 
years ago. on May 24. 1844. there took 
place an event of the most far-reach¬ 
ing consequences to the whole coun¬ 
try. On that day the first public tel¬ 
egraph message was sent over the 
wires, on an experimental line be¬ 
tween Washington and Baltimore. 

Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse and Al¬ 
fred Vail, the inventors of the tele¬ 
graph. came to Washington, with 
their instruments, and demonstrated 
them before the congressional com¬ 
mittee of commerce and, after several 
years succeeded in obtaining an ap¬ 
propriation of $30,000 for a large- 
scale experiment, which was to be 
conducted under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The bill 
was signed only a few v minutes be¬ 
fore the end of the session, just 
before midnight on March 3, 1843, 
long after Morse had given up all 
hope that it could go through. 

It was Miss Annie G. ~ Ellsworth, 
daughter ot his friend, the commis¬ 
sioner of patents, who brought Morse 
the joyful news that the appropria¬ 
tion had been granted, and he then 
and there promised that she should 
send the first message. He kept his 
promise, and it was she who. a few 
months later, 'chose the words, "^Vhat 
hath God wrought,” which Morse, at 
the demonstration on May 24, flashed 
over the wires to Baltimore. In do¬ 
ing so he opened a new era in the 
world’s history—the era of electrical 
communication, which in a few years 
has seen the growth of the telephone, 
wireless—the linking up of the whole 
world into almost instantaneous con¬ 
tact. 

Washington also has another close 
connection with the telegraph^for it 
was Jeseph Henry, later secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who made 
the early experiments in electro¬ 
magnetism on which the invention is 
founded. Morse was not a scientist, 
but a well known artist, and it was 
from a chance conversation on board 
ship In 1832 that the idea came to 
him of turning to some practical pur¬ 
pose the startling discoveries which 
had been made in electrical science. 

Scientists had found that they could 
send electrical flashes over long dis¬ 
tances. Morse conceived the idea of 
using these flashes in some manner to 
communicate messages, and the fa¬ 
miliar Morse code was the result. 

At first the line from Washington to 
Baltimore was laid underground, in a 
deep trench made with a specially in¬ 
vented plow, but when it was nearly 
finished, and, what was still more un¬ 
fortunate, when most of the $30,000 
appropriation had been spent, it was 
found that this would not work, on 
account of the great escape of car- 
rent 


his ear that tabs might be kept dur¬ 
ing rehearsals and the performance. 
There was no part in the pantomime 
for her. as it had been modernized. 
Of course, there was to be an assem¬ 
bly of women in scant attire—some¬ 
thing like a chorus and something 
like a ballet—but Mrs. Van Tilbury 
would not put on tights. She had 
some of the angularities of a Gothic 
ruin. 

As Mrs. Van Tilbury had* inti¬ 
mated, the newspapers prepared to 
devour the affair. They assigned de¬ 
scriptive writers aryl flashlight and 
snapshot men to assimilate it. One 
paper instructed its representative to 
get all the "atmosphere" possible. 
“Where society persons thus display 
themselves,” said the managing edi¬ 
tor. “every episode and incident out¬ 
side of the performance itself is fine 
‘copy.’ “ 

There was a rehearsal in the after¬ 
noon. After this rehearsal the per¬ 
formers and figurants made merry at 
a spread on the lawn. 

Mrs. Van Tilbury had watched 
things with the eyes of Argus all the 
afternoon. And when she found 
Mrs. Van Tasselle and her Harry 
were not among the throng at the 
tables she whispered Van Tasselle. 
who had been creating muchr amuse¬ 
ment in his costume as clown, that he 
had better look them up. 

Van Tasselle quietly left his 
guests and searched for a time with¬ 
out success. In a remote part of 
the spacious grounds, near a cottage, 
he came upon a smiling photographer 
who was adjusting his camera, seem¬ 
ingly after a snapshot, as he was 
hastily departing. 

And then Van Tasselle discovered 
on the other side, close in an em¬ 
brace, his wife and Van Tilbury. 

“I say. what’s this?” he asked, as 
Columbine and Harlequin disentan¬ 
gled themselves and stood at atten¬ 
tion. 

"Why,” said Mrs. Van Tasselle, "we 
were jpst rehearsing a little interpo¬ 
lation—a little surpise—for the panto- 
i mime" v 

“But you were talking as I came 
up. There are no lines in the panto¬ 
mime.” 

And the incident really did not ap¬ 
pear in the performance. But one 
of the newspapers had an episodical 
"beat.” It was a picture of Columbine 
and Harlequin as Van Tasselle -found 
them. 

When two divorce cases, entitled 
"Van Tasselle vs. Van Tasselle” and 
"Van Tilbury vs. Van Tilbury,” were 
called on the calendar they went by 
default. Columbine and Harlequin 
were continuing their rehearsal 
abroad. 


BY J. A. WALDRON. 

ET*S have something really 
said Mrs. Van 


L amusing, 

( Trompe. “I know it isn’t j 
usual in a charity enter¬ 
tainment, but-” 

"Why not?" asked Mrs. Van Til¬ 
bury. “I’m tired of the conventional 
things." 

“We’ve had serious dramas and his¬ 
torical tableaux and all that,” said 
Mrs. Van Kirke, "and we ought to be 
original. Why not a pantomime?” 
Mrs. Van Kirke was always surpris¬ 
ing in suggestion. 

"Would a pantomime be original?” 
asked Mrs. Van Trompe. 

"Why. it’s old enough and rare 
enough to be original.” replied Mrs. 
Van Kirke. 

"And the newspapers would just 
eat it up!” suggested Mrs. Van Tilbury 
"And that would help the cause im¬ 
mensely,” said Mrs. Van Trompe. "to 
say nothing of personal mention.” 

“Illustrated with portraits of all of 
qs in costume and all that.” put in 
Mrs. Van Kirke. 

So it was decided that the Society 
for Providing Bibs for Bibless Babies 
should give a pantomime. 

The great country place of the Van 
Tasselles had always been at the call 
of the society for these events, and 
Mrs. Van Tasselle grew newly happy 
at the suggestion. Much was always 
conceded to her. And as it happened 
that she was handsome enough and 
wanted the part, it was decided that 
she should be Columbine. Mrs. Van 
Tasselle was also expert in panto¬ 
mime. Sh® could express more biting 
disapproval of a person she didn’t 
like by a shrug than most women can 
convey verbally. 

At Mrs. Van Tasselle’s suggestion 
Harry Van Tilbury. Mrs. Van Til¬ 
bury’s husband, was to be Harlequin. 
His w’ife objected at first. She saw in 
this juxtaposition of personalities a 
confirmation of her suspicion that her 
lord and master and the handsome 
Mrs. Van Tasselle were willing to 
know each other better. It was whis¬ 
pered that they were already well ac¬ 
quainted. Harry was a handsome and 
a gallant blade, \phile his wife was 
no beauty. Money had also spelled 
matrimony in her case. Her objec¬ 
tion was ephemeral, though her sus¬ 
picion survived, and Van Tilbury be¬ 
came Harlequin to Mrs. *Van* Tas¬ 
selle’s Columbine. 

But Mrs. Van Tilbury squared mat¬ 
ters by insisting that Van Tasselle 
should be Clown, because he was "so 
humorous.” He was a little shrimp. 
Mrs. Van Tasselle had married his 
money. 

Mrs. Van Tilbury, this being set¬ 
tled, decided she would put a flea ip 


he thundered. "She's as 
good a woman as you are.” 

"I doubt it. She looks like a pretty 
cold proposition to me. And I never 
tried to take a woman's husband 
away from her.” • 

"She didn’t try. She struggled 
against it as hard as I did. She went 
north in August to break away from 
it all. and intended to go east from 
I Vancouver. But she couldn’t. She 
didn’t expect to meet me In Santa 
Barbara’ I knew. I went there to 
meet her. I was all In. We had a 
week together. both knew then 
♦.hat it was for life. We were in mis¬ 
ery until we made up our minds. 
When a man and woman realize— 
know for a tact—you’ve got to let me 
go, Marjory.” . 

“There' was a moon last week. 
Santa Barbara must have looked won¬ 
derful under the palms, and the Mor¬ 
timers have a sunken garden.” 

Morgan hissed. 

Marjory asked: "And how do you 
expect to support her? Uncle Rick 
will fire you before you’ve half mum¬ 
bled out that Romeo and Mart An¬ 
tony, Abelard and Pa^is have noth¬ 
ing on you." 

A “Shut up! You little vixen! You’ve 
got this all wrong and youl find it 

out.”. 

"Perhaps. When you find your man¬ 
ners. Miss Farren has damaged 
them badly. As I was saying, how 
will you support her after Unde 
Rick fires you and disinherits you in 
favor of Morgan junior? I under- 






















